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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriacGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Y, P y, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever.. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
Property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a ‘ 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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I can not vex my peaceful soul furecasting 
My future lot, 

I’ll rather trust it with the Everlasting, 
And seek it not. 


For wounds and stripes, if they be His bestowing, 
Shall precious be, 

Since through them God’s eternal love is flowing— 
His love for me! 


And when with joys of his own hand’s procuring 
My cup He fills, 

My pleasures shall be pleasures more enduring 
Than rocks and hills. 


Then come what will, to sink to faithless sadness 
Is not my choice ; 
My days shall be the days of praise and gladness ; 
I will rejoice. 
G. 
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—A sister thus relates her experience : 

“When I am sick and feel burdened with my 
occupation, instead of seeking relief in an outward 
way, going to bed and otherwise petting myself, 1 
turn to God and ask him to help me do something 
useful, to be of some service to others, be it ever so 
small. Opportunities for usefulness are abundant 
in a family like ours. It is not unfrequently that I 
set myself about some big job and put it through 
with a relish known only to those who like to do 
things for the sake of having them well done, often 
feeling better in body and spirit for the exercise. 
It is comforting to know that God hears and an- 
swers prayer, and to realize that he will help those 
who help themselves. E. G. H.” 


—Mr. Clark, the superintendent of the Laundry, 
furnishes some quite interesting statistics in re- 
gard to that department: 

“The number of pieces washed, average weekly, 
five thousand. The current price for what is called 
bundle-washing is six cents per piece. A week’s 
washing at this price amounts to three hundred 
dollars. The cost per piece for our five thousand 
pieces is one and one-quarter cents, thus making 
the actual cost per week, $62.50. Taking $62.50 
from $300.00 leaves a balance of $237.50, which 


we may consider the same as so much saved each ° 


week by keeping our laundry entirely within our 
own hands. 

—The “silent” family at W. C. has been having 
a class in English Composition. One of its mem- 
bers is making a visit here, and contributes the fol- 
lowing story: ‘ Our class in English Composition 
has diminished some in numbers, but not much in 
interest. The discussions and criticisms started by 
the rendering of our exercises often throw new 
light on the meaning of a word, or the arrange- 
ment of a sentence; and sometimes excite a good 
laugh. This was the case when Mr. B. read in 
the class the other evening his examples under 
Personification. Now, Mr. B. is one of the most 
faithful and enthusiastic of scholars. The ocean he 
personified as the heaving ocean. Teacher.—‘ How 
is that? Is heaving a property or quality of a living 
creature ?”” 

Mr. B.—with a confused look, after a moment’s 
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hesitation) “ Horses have Aeaves.” Here the class 
for a short time Aeaved with laughter. 


—We have finished the reading of Howitt’s 
‘*History of the Supernatural” at the reading 
hour, and are now listening to a book which calls 
out no small part of the inherent merriment in us 
from the youngest to the oldest. “Sam Lawson’s 
Fireside Stories in Old Town,” from the pen of 
H. B. Stowe. All whohave read her “Old Town 
Folks” recognize a friend in Sam Lawson, who 
in the morals, and grave reflections which he en™ 
deavors to set before the boys in his story-telling 
brings to bear the most unconscious sarcasm on his 
own character and habits. 


—Mrs. B. is an excellent woman, clear and 
quick of intellect and most zealous in the prosecu- 
tion of any undertaking in which she may engage. 
She is, however, so zealous and enthusiastic that 
her ideas and words do not always keep in exact 
time with each other, but are apt to trip one 
another once in awhile in a way to produce 
ludicrous effects. One day some of the girls called 
at her room and while there peeped in her various 
boxes—as girls will, you know. She smiled at their 
freedom and herself brought one treasure after an- 
other to view. At last a lace collar came out for in- 
spection —“ Yes girls,” she began, “that is my 
translated collar ”’—when the look of amazement on 
the faces of the girls and their hearty laughter caused 
the sentence to be hastily translated into—“* My 
transferred collar.” A day or two after this the same 
good lady had become much ii.terested in the sub- 
ject of missions, and going to the library looked 
eagerly from book to book for interesting informa- 
tion. At last she looked up from a great volume 
she held in her lap and said to Mr. L., “I wish I 
could find some account of the Masturtium Mis- 
sion in Persia.” ‘ Do you not,” said Mr. L. mild- 
ly, though convulsed with inward merriment the 
while, ‘mean the Nestorian mission?” “ Well,” 
said Mrs. B. “I guess I do, and now don’t tell of 
my blunder, please, but help me to find the de- 
sired information.” 

—The true home circle is one which is able so 
to surround its members with an atmosphere of 
loving faithfulness, that when they are away from it 
and in places of temptation and danger, in the 
midst of the highest pleasure, their hearts will be 
safe and thoroughly protected from all evil in- 
fluences. It can be done too. Two of our young 
men recently went on a visit to New York city and 
Wallingford. They were loyal young men, but 
impulsive, and withal quite unused to city ways- 
After their departure Mr. N. remarked that if these 
young men came safely home to us without getting 
into trouble, it would raise them in his estimation 
and help to establish them in the Community. It 
is pleasing now after their return to hear the follow- 
ing good word about them from J. H. N: “I have 
wanted to say a word expressing my pleasure and 
satisfaction in regard to the visit A. and C. made 
at Wallingford and New York. When their visit 
was first proposed, I had some trepidation about 
their going on such a round: did not know what 
snares they might get into; but they went away 
finally in a very good spirit, and with much sym- 
pathy on both sides in regard to it. The result 
was a very pleasant visit, and one that instead of 
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defiling them and bringing them into snares, in- 
creased their faith and loyalty. They came back 
in a pleasant, beautiful spirit and one that has 
really improved them. I was talking with A. just 
beiore meeting, and he seemed to recognize this 
visit as a gift trom God, and instead of having any 
bad reaction atter it, is enjoying it now as a gift 
from God. | told him if he would live in a spirit 
of patience and prayer, God would give him just 
such things all his life, and make his pleasures a 
means of improvement instead of a snare to him.” 


—We had an interesting instance the other day 
which well illustrates the power of resolute testi- 
mony in overcoming fear. It was found necessary 
in the case of T. to lance a very painful abscess. 
Weakened by her trials both of body and mind, 
she could not summon up the courage to submit to 
the surgeon’s knife. We tried to convince her that 
it would be but a momentary pang—arguing, reason- 
ing and laughing at her tears and want ot pluck. 
We even tried criticism, but it was of no use, she 
**couldn’t have it done,” and the longer she waited 
the more irresolute she became. At last as an ex- 
periment to test the power of testimony even when 
there was apparently no basis at all tor faith in 
words, we asked her to simply say, “1 will have it 
done,”’ and keep repeating it over, we promising 
not to use the lancet till she gave consent. After 
some hesitation she obeyed, repeating over and 
over in a resolute tone, “1 will have it done, I will, 
1 will, 1 wit.” The effect was magical; in less 
than three minutes she withdrew her hand from 
shielding the swelling, and the operation was done 
without a tremor ora cry on her part. It wasa 
wonderful exhibition of the power of words. 


—A lady spending a few weeks with us, hands 
the following note to the journalist : 


“0. C., March 18th, 1874. 


** DEAR CIRCULAR :—I present a few thoughts 
for your consideration : 


“When James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
asked Christ to give them whatsoever they should 
ask he seemed to anticipate what they wanted, for 
he replied, ‘Ye know not what ye ask; can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?’ | 1 
think of this when I hear so many applications to 
O. C. for membership ; they know not what they 
ask. But, Oh! how comforting are Christ’s words 
when he says, ‘ Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness for they shall be 
filled” 1 sincerely believe that all who hunger and 
thirst after the spirit that dwells with and in the 
great heart of O. C., will be filled with it, and feel 
its power, and in the most essential sense be joined 
to it, whether they are right here in the midst of 
your family or not. My rest is in this faith, and I 
offer myself anew to Christ and his work. 

M. S. R.” 


—House-cleaning began unusually early this 
spring, but it seems to have been necessi- 
tated by the appearance of the painter, the white- 
washer and a corps of paperers, who are all going 
the rounds of that part of our mansion called the 
“old brick house.” 


—Very often in our evening meetings the exhor- 
tation to ‘speak louder” is found necessary. Mr. 
K. complains that he did not hear what Mr. H. said, 
and ere long Mr. H. says he should be able to 
sympathize more fully with Mr. K.’s remarks if he 
had heard them. Those who do the most of the 
talking generally sit near the center of the Hall 
and are apt to forget that many of their hearers 
sit at some distance under the galleries and in the 
far corners, and apparently direct their conversation 
to each other in tones only suitable toa small circle. 
Those who sit farther away donot speak so often as 
they would through fear that they shall not be heard, 





and you know that if persons can not speak natu- 
rally and easily, they will be tempted not to speak at 
all. Various expedients have been resorted to in 
order to introduce more freedom and at the same 
time remedy the difficulty of not hearing. At one 
time the general meeting was broken up into sev- 
eral smaller meetings, and the correspondence was 
carried round from one circle to another; but after 
a few evenings there began to be signs of home- 
sickness, and we met once in the Hall “just to see 
how it would seem to be together again,” and in 
spite of certain advantages in the small gatherings, 
it did seem so delightful to be “all of one accord 
in one place,” that from that time. a division has 
not been thought of. 

Not long ago at the criticism of a lady who 
for the present lives at the Villa, she was commended 
for speaking often in the meeting, and the hope 
was expressed that she would be as free when she 
returned to our larger gathering. She replied that 
in the small tamily she lost the fear which had 
troubled her so much in our large gatherings, of not 
making herself heard. This suggested a propo- 
sition which when publicly reported, met with the 
heartiest approval. It was this, that those who have 
edifying thoughts to express and are conscious 
that they can not make themselves heard, should 
sit by some one who will speak for them; or in 
other words, that loud, distinct speakers should be 
scattered about in different parts of the Hall, to whom 
more diffident or low-voiced persons may com- 
municate their ideas from time to time, and who 
will express their thoughts to the family in “Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


CRITICISM OF MOTHER NOYES. 


{ The following is taken from a file of last year’s 
criticisms. It might about as well be called an 
eulogium, or even a Home-Talk by J. H.N. It 
was given at Wallingford. ] 


E. H. H.—1\ hope Mrs. N.’s spirit of industry 
will be propagated in the Community to endless 
ages. 


N—I not only hope so, but I am determined it 
shall be; and it is being propagated now. For 
the last six months I have been working in season 
and out of season, openly and secretly, to start 
home-industry at O. C. I mean by home-industry, 
some productive labor in the family, aside from 
house-work and domestic cares. I have already got 
the box business and the chain business under way, 
and the children are at work at those employments. 
Then I have started a family machine-shop, and 
other things are coming along; home-industry is the 
great enterprise in my mind just now. I am seeking 
industries which shall not be interfered with or taken 
from us by hired help. We want them for spiritual 
and hygienic improvement. As I study the his- 
tory of my own impulses and movements in the 
matter, I trace them to H. A. N. She has kept 


' the spirit of home-industry alive here in spite of 


its decline at O. C. 


In old times when we were poor, and were start- 
ing one business after another and finding out that 
we could make a good profit, we had a wonderful 
furor of home-industry at Oneida; men, women 
and children all turned in, and the days were not 
long enough, we were so enthusiastic; but when we 
became prosperous and the expansion of our busi- 
nesses forced us to employ hired help, the tenden- 
cy came in to settle back into the old-fashioned 
family routine, the men managing the factories and 
the women simply keeping house. It has not been 
so here. Home-industry keeps its place in this 
Hall and H. A. N. is its medium. As I come he:e 
from time to time, I find the atmosphere of which 
she is the life, very stimulating and refreshing; I am 
sure to get hold of some attractive work which re- 
news my strength and helps to repel the spirit of old 








age and disease. In that way she has been a true 
helpmeet to me. It has not been the love of 
money that has inspired H. She was originally 
wealthy and had no need to labor. Her whole 
work has been voluntary. 


I have no doubt that H. A. N.’s influence, oper- 
ating on the Community here, is being propagated 
and will be propagated in all generations. Attractive 
industry is an essential part of the revival spirit and 
will be more and more so. I think that the good 
influence of this Community reflected on the Onei- 
da Community is invaluable. When I work there 
to get up an enthusiasm for home-industry, I al- 
ways refer to W.C., and hold up the example of 
what is going on here. 


I am glad to have this opportunity to look into 
the history of our labors and to express again 
the sense I have of the importance of attractive 
industry. It seems to me that the great value of 
wealth is not that it gives us the privilege of living 
without work, but that it enables us to find work 
that is good and attractive and healthy. That is 
the use we are going to make of riches. They 
give us liberty and power to find good healthy work. 
Working ten or twelve hours a day under compul- 
sion in the work-or-starve system, I do not think 
is good or healthy. But for people who have abun- 
dance of means and could live without work, to 
turn to manual labor for profit to the soul as well 
as the body, and work so much as will prove best 
for their bodies and souls—that is something the 
Lord is pleased with, and something that we are 
going to do. I was thinking last night that possi- 
bly the change we have made in our diet, adopting 
the two-meal system, is bringing about an arrange- 
ment that is very nearly right. I judge that about 
six hours labor is as much as any body ought to 
do on hygienic principles. Of course we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to the arrangements of the 
world around us to some extent; at least individu- 
als among us will have to do so for some time to 
come. But my impression is that six hours continu- 
ous labor is enough for any body. Labor reform- 
ers talk about eight hours, but I would reduce the 
working hours to six, and have them come between 
eight o’clock and three, or between breakfast and 
dinner, and give the rest of the time to study and 
recreation. I believe a large Association working 
in that way would accomplish more than under the 
eight- or even the ten-hour system. I used to say. 
at Putney, that the right way is to spend half-a-day 
at work and the other half in education; but I 
think the plan we are working out now is better 
than that, vzz. bringing the labor of the day into the 
middle of it, between two meals, and limiting the 
time to six hours. This gives you six hours for 
study and plenty of time for eating and drinking 
and amusement and sleep. I think with this ar- 
rangement—six hours work and six hours study— 
we Can support ourselves well, do all the business 
that is necessary, and at the same time carry on 
home education. Every one can get a liberal edu- 
cation and pay as he goes. 

E. H. H.—The great goal of the world seems to 
be a place where they need not work. It is inter- 
esting to see such a person as Mrs. N., who has 
not been obliged to work, maintain such a love of 
industry. It looks as though the Lord wanted us to 
1aise another standard. 

N.—The difference between her and me is, I am 
not a natural worker. She is a natural worker. 
She keeps going year after year. I work hard and 
carry all before me for a while, and then I stop and 
go into a contemplative state. But I have beena 
pretty good disciple to her after all, and have gradu- 
ally taken on an industrious spirit. 

E. H. H.—Mrs. N. has a faith in God that 
makes her stable. She is never disturbed by ru- 
mors of trouble and catastrophe. And with all 
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her industry, she does not lose relish for literary 
pursuits. 

N.—The thing at the bottom of true industry is 
love of improvement, love of Zrofit. It makes no 
difference what it is in, things heavenly or things 
earthly. It is profit. The love of profit will work 
just as well in study as in manual labor. Last 
summer when I started the study of the great 
Health-Revival, H. was just as industrious in 
helping me at that as she is in folding books. 
That is what I hope will be propagated through the 
Community now and forever—a spirit that will give 
people no rest unless they are improving, learning 
something, getting hold of something new, doing 
something that is profitable and good—a spirit that 
will keep them all the time in discontent and fer- 
ment, till their whole life is running in that direc- 
tion. We shall all be like the bees—only their im- 
provement and profit is in but one line of things, 
Honey is all they lay up; but they are very fierce 
for that, and do their best. We shall get the 
spirit of improvement and profit into the very cen- 
ter of our souls, so that we shall feel just as the bees 
do all the time, and every thing that is good in 
heaven and earth, things spiritual and things in- 
tellectual and things material, will be our honey. 


“ FACT AND TESTIMONY.” 


N a late number of the American Artisan we 

find under the above title, a review of Dr. Car- 
penter’s lecture on the “Psychology of Belief” in 
which the writer warns people that in receiving tes- 
timony of any kind, and on any subject, “the 
characteristics of the individual who testifies must 
never be left out of account in estimating his testi- 
mony, his style of narrative, his habits and pur- 
suits, his modes of thought, etc.” ‘Thus fortified, 
he attacks that part of the lecture which mentions 
a case of stigmatization,* in the following free style, 
the writer evidently laboring under the impression 
that his own antecedents of “style, habits, pur- 
suits and modes of thought” being all right, he is 
not only qualified, but able to analyze the testimony 
of such men as Carpenter, Crookes and the like, 
and tell the reading world what is fact and what is 
falsehood. He says: 

“ But still less excusable is the acceptance of stig- 
matization as a fact to be scientifically accounted 
for. That such a man as Dr. Carpenter should 
gravely assert to an intelligent audience that cer- 
tain persons liable to possession by dominant ideas 
by concentrating attention upon certain bodily or- 
gans, especially when coupled with a strong expec- 
tation of a certain result (such expectation being 
particularly efficacious when coupled with strong 
religious emotion) ever did, or ever will cause 
the blood to ooze through the unwounded skin of 
these organs, seems almost as incredible as the as- 
serted stigmatization itself. It may be granted 
that any one who accepts the charming away of 
warts, may also believe that stigmatization is some- 
thing else than a bold imposture ; but the scientific 
world will be slow to accept either, except as an 
illustration of the extent to which the results of 
faulty observation or intentional deception may, 
when reported with a show of authenticity, affect 
the minds of those, who, in many respects stand 
even in the front rank of intelligence. As to Dr. 
Carpenter’s assertion that ‘the transudation of 
blood from the skin through the orifices of the 


perspiratory ducts, under a strong emotional ex-- 


citement, is a well-authenticated fact, it is simply 
preposterous. There is not a single instance of 
the kind that rests on any better authority than 
any of the superstitions of the past. The text of 
the New Testament says that the Saviour ‘sweat, 
as it were, great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground,’ an expression which conveys an idea 
of the profuseness of the perspiration, but can not 
be tortured into the assertion that he actually 
sweat blood. On the supposition that the text 
meant to convey the idea that the sweat was actu- 


*Stigmatization, from stigma, the prick or mark of a pointed 
instrament. In the Roman Catholic Church, marks said to have been 
supernaturally impressed upon the bodies of certain persons in imita- 
tation of the wounds on the crucified body of Christ. In Pathology, 
asmall, red speck upon the skin, or a spontaneous periodical bleed- 
ing through the pores of the skin, without any external wound, 





ally blood, and to render such a statement probable, 
or at least believable, some of the commentators 
claim that such instances have actually occurred 
since; but all emanations from such sources are 
by no means reliable.” 

Now we are not acquainted with the writer of 
this article, nor in fact, with any of the editors or 
contributors of that really excellent journal ; but the 
query naturally arises: What are the characteristics 
of the individual, who thus, at one blow, utterly de- 
molishes (?) the arguments and facts of the leading 
minds in theology, physiology, and science in 
general? Does his style of narrative qualify him to 
pronounce as “ preposterous” the carefully-worded 
statement of one of the leading physiologists and 
scientific men of the age ?, Do his habits and pur- 
suits endow him with exegetical acumen of a far 
higher order and perspicuity than that of commen- 
tators in general? Are his modes of thought so 
much superior to those of other scientific men, that 
they enable him to decide at once, what the scien- 
tific world will or will not accept as truth? 

Whatever his qualifications may be, it is evident 
that his assertions in regard to the sweating of 
blood by Christ are not dictated by common sense. 
What possible object could the evangelical histo- 
rian have had, in saying that the sweat of Christ 
was, “as it were,” great drops of blood falling to 
the ground, unless he intended to distinctly con- 
vey the idea that Christ did actually sweat blood 
or at least a red colored liquid which had every ap- 
pearance of blood? The whole character of the 
passage shows that Christ underwent an intense 
paroxysm of bodily and mental suffering, and to 
convince all that it was intense, the fact of the 
bloody sweat was recorded. It is true, the words 
“as it were,” make it slightly ambiguous ; but a 
careful comparison of this passage in the Greek, 
with those of a similar nature, shows that the idea 
intended was, that, to the observer the drops 
looked \ike blood, and the caution of the historian 
only allows him to say as much. 

But leaving this case to be decided by every one 
according to his understanding of the English lan- 
guage, we will simply quote the facts as given by a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Erasmus Wilson by 
name, the highest authority we have on diseases of 
the skin. Under the head of Hemidrosis, or 
bloody sweat, he says : 

‘The most common of the morbid discolorations 
of the perspiration are those of a red hue, which 
probably owe their pecular tint to the coloring prin- 
ciple of the blood ; hence they appear to me to call 
for separate consideration. Landerer observed a 
red perspiration which flowed from the axilla ofa 
patient laboring under fever. Voigtel, also, has 
noticed an instance of sanguineous perspiration. 
M. du Gard has recorded the case of a child three 
months old, that was ‘taken with a bleeding at the 
nose and ears, and in the hinder part of the head, 
which lasted for three days, and afterward the nose 
and ears ceased bleeding, but still blood, like sweat 
came from the head. Three days before the death 
of the child, which happened the sixth day after it 
began to bleed, the blood came more violently from 
its head, and streamed out to some distance. It 
also bled on the shoulders and at the waist.’ ‘It 
bled also for three days at the toes, at the bend of 
its arms, at the joints of the fingers and at the fin- 
gers’ ends.” 

“The greater number of cases of effusion of blood, 
or of a sanguineous fluid from the skin, occur in 
young women, and are referable to vicarious men- 
struation. I once saw a young lady, in whoma 
discharge of this nature took place every fortnight 
from four circular spots, each about the size of a 
half-crown, and situated symmetrically on the face ; 
one being on each cheek, one on the forehead, and 
one on the chin. And more recently J] have seen 
another young lady of highly nervous temperament, 
whose face would become in a few hours covered 
with blotches of blood without any lesion of the 
surface. When I sponged away the blood the skin 
looked congested anderythematous. In the ‘ medi- 
cal cases’ above quoted, a young woman of eight- 
een suffered a loss of blood from ‘her ears, a little 
after at the points of her fingers, and then at her 
toes ; presently after, at the umbilicus and corner of 








the eye; several times by sweat; and at length it 
‘burst out from the middle of ker breast ; afterward in 
the foot, where the saphena is pricked in bleeding ; 
then at both palms and back of herhands. Two 
days after, it flowed from her chin, and in the night- 
time from the tip of her tongue, and all this in a 
fortnight’s time.’ Whenever it flowed from her 
‘breast or from other parts like sweat, there was 
no vestige of an orifice to be seen.’ 

“Mason Good remarkes, that ephidrosis cruenta 
which he defines as ‘ cutaneous perspiration inter- 
mixed with blood,’ has ‘taken place occasionally 
during coition ; sometimes during vehement terror, 
and not unfrequently during the agony of hanging, 
or the torture. It is said also to have occurred in. 
some instances in new-born infants, probably from 
the additional force given to the circulation, in con- 
sequence ofa full inflation of the lungs, accom- 
panied with violent crying. ” 

How these facts can be made to tally with the 
statement that, “There is not a single instance 
of the kind that rests on any better authority than 
any of the superstitions of the past, we fail to see, 
but which may be done by this writer, who, in one 
paragraph, recommends a position of “suspended 
judgment” as a judicious one to be assumed when 
the phenomena under consideration can not be 
readily explained, and in the next sentence pro- 
nounces as “preposterous” the assertions of a man 
who has spent all his life in examining the physio- 
logical and pathological phenomena of the human 
body. G. E. C. 


ONEIDA LAKE.—As many of our readers are 
aware, Mr. S. Newhouse, of the Oneida Community, 
has been for some time quite actively interested in the 
introduction of salmon-trout into the waters of Oneida 
Lake. From the experiment of Mr. O. E. Messen- 
gerand Mr. Hiram Wilson, who some two years 
ago placed about 13,000 of this excellent variety in 
the lake, it would seem established that the culture 
and supply is highly practicable. In evidence of 
this, we may say that Mr. Messenger, a few weeks 
ago took from the lake a fine salmon-trout weigh - 
ing nearly two pounds, the growth of the short time 
alluded to. As already mentioned, Mr. Newhouse, 
satisfied with the practicability of storing the waters 
of our fine lake with this variety, as well as others, 
has been zealcusly engaged in the object. About 
three weeks ago he obtained from Mr. Seth Green, 
the well-known pisciculturist, some 15,000 young 
salmon-trout and deposited them in their element. 
As a second and larger installment, on Friday of 
last week he received 30,000 additional, which en 
route to their destination were regarded with no lit- 
tle interest by our citizens, as they were exhibited 
here for a few hours. These fish are deposited at 
different points inthe lake, those more especially 
adapted to their nature having been selected. 
Besides the salmon-trout, Mr. Newhouse has added 
a few thousand white-fish to the stock of this 
fishing-ground. The same was also true in 
the case of Messenger and Wilson, who 
two years ago together with the trout refer- 
red to, put a few: thousand white-fish in the 
lake. These as well as the trout are understood 
to be doing very finely. The idea of introducing 

. these desirable varieties into the waters of Oneida 
Lake, is certainly a happy one, and we trust, with 
no reason for doubt, that the attempt will prove per- 
fectly successful. The stocking of our lakes and 
streams with this cheap, healthy and excellent ar- 
ticle of food, has been undertaken none too soon, 
neither can it receive too much care and attention. 
Mr. Newhouse is certainly in the present instance 
entitled to great credit for the interest manifested 
in the matter.—Oneida Dispatch. 


Charley Crothers, of Greenfield, is one of the 
saloon-keepers the Ohio women have been laboring 
with. He received them day after day with wel- 
come, and looked happier at every visit. One day 


an old patron broke out; “I say, Charley, aint you 
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gettin most tired of this singin and prayin biznis?’’ 


Charley emphatically, “If I git tired of the little 
‘singin’ and ‘prayin’ they do in my saloon here, 
what will I do when I’m in company with the an- 
gels, who don’t do nothin’ but sing and pray ?”’ 
—Christian Union. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpeEn, EpITor. 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1874. 


“The Principles of Science, a Treatise on 
Science and the Scientific Method,” is a new 
book recently published by Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. The author is W. Stanley 
Jevons, an eminent scientific Englishman, and 
Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. 
Like Mr. Crookes, of the Quarterly Fournal of 
Science, Mr. Jevons is a fearless investigator, and 
not at all in sympathy with the atheistic and non- 
religious tendencies which have lately been preva- 
lent. In theconcluding part of his book he makes 
the following protest against the “misuse which 
has been made by certain modern men of science, 
of the doctrines of science as antagonistic to the 
doctrines of religion: ” Pr. 2. P. 

“We have heard much of what has been aptly 
called the Reign of Law, and the necessity and uni- 
formity of natural forces have been not uncommonly 
interpreted as involving the non-existence of an in- 
telligent and benevolent Power capable of interfer- 
ing with the course of natural events. Fears have 
been expressed that the progress of scientific 
method must therefore result in dissipating the 
fondest beliefs of the human heart. Even the 
‘utility of religion’ is seriously proposed as a sub- 
ject of discussion. But my strong conviction is 
that before a rigorous logical scrutiny, the reign of 
law will prove to be an unverified hypothesis, the 
uniformity of nature an ambiguous expression, and 
the certainty of our scientific inferences to a great 
extent a delusion. The value of science is, of 
course, very high, while the conclusions are kept 
well within the limits of the data on which they are 
founded; but our experience is of most limited 
character compared with what there is to learn, 
while our mental powers seem to fall infinitely 
short of the task of comprehending and expliining 
fully the nature of any one object.” 


The following “clip” from the Graphic on the 
care of children, commends itself to our judgment. 
The principle involved is not far different from 
what has always been put in practice at the O. C. 
We have no doubt that false ideas of duty as well 
as positive sentiment and fashion, have much to do 
with this bondage of parents to their children. It 
is hopeful when such a popular journal as the 
Graphic undertakes to infuse a little good sense 
and chastity of affection into the relations of mother 
and child: [A. B. 

“ There is a sentiment among American women which 
makes it de rigueur for a mother to have her children 
always about her. If she does not nurse her infant— 
and modern American mothers can rarely do that—she 
has it constantly in her presence ; and purposely em- 
ploys an ignorant and inexperienced nurse, for the sake 
of having one about her who will submit to be constantly 
harassed by directions. The practical result of this 
sentimental maternity is really disastrous. American 
women are nervous, American men arenervous. Natu- 
rally they have nervous children; children of slender 
physique, but easily excited into an exhibition of preco- 
cious intelligence, which is considered genius. To 
make it “notice” early, to make it talk_soon, and them 


“What! me gittin tired? No Sir!” responded ° 





to report its wise and witty sayings, is the aim of the 
fond American mother’s life. Instead of letting the 
little creature suck its fist and grow fat, it is jumped 
and danced and see-sawed, confused with unmeaning 
sounds, bewildered by unceasing gabble. It is made to 
know its “own papa and mamma” before it knows there 
are such things as papas and mammas. It is made to 
repeat like a parrot names to which it can attach no 
sense or meaning, and pick the eyes, nose, mouth, and 
other features out of every visitor’s head. The English 
method of placing very young children in the hands of 
experienced nurses, and making them responsible, is 
much better. The nervous activity of the mother would 
then cease to irritate, and only act as an occasional stimu- 
lus. The child would be subject to less excitement 
less indulgence, more regular and healthy habits. The 
trained mechanism of the: nurse, which admits of little 
outward manifestation of feeling, surrounds her charge 
with just the quiet, uneventful atmosphere in which a 
baby best grows and thrives A large airy nursery at the 
top of the house; a good, clean, wholesome Belgian, 
Swiss, or Swedish woman to take charge of it: break- 
fasts of oatmeal porridge and milk ; dinners of roast or 
boiled beef or mutton, and rice pudding ; tea of bread- 
and-butter, milk and fruit, and no candy or “ pieces” 
between meals ; rides with mamma and visits at bed-time ; 
this is the routine which American children need, and 
which they must have, to counteract the unfortunate 
tendencies which so many inherit from their parents, 
and which are aggravated by sharing their bad habits, 
their late dinners, and the stimulating pressure of their 
constant society.” 


We notice the New Haven papers are publishing 
the prospectus of a “Spiritual Coéperative Com- 
pany” which is now organizing or about to orga- 
nize in that city. 

The object of the Company is, “to secure by 
codperation the education and welfare of its mem- 
bers,” and its government will be on the principle 
of attraction instead of compulsion, the work- 
ing-machinery modeled on the O. C. system of 
mutual criticism and daily evening meetings, minus 
religion ; at least we fail to discover any allusion to 
that subject in the somewhat lengthy list of articles. 
The rules in regard to unanimity in action, and the 
treatment of incoming and outgoing members, re- 
funding, etc., very naturally meet with our approval 
as they are nearly verbatim selections from our pub- 
lished principles on these matters. Selecting New 
Haven as their field of operations, instead of some 
monstrous farm too big to pay for and too poor totill, 
indicates wisdom on the part of its founders; wisdom 
which we suspect has developed from reading the 
History of American Socialisms ; and we recom- 
mend to the managers of this company a still more 
diligent study of that work, especially the closing 
chapter, before investing very largely in any “ Spir- 
itual Codperative Company.” 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 





I. 

N 1867 the writer hereof addressed a letter to 

J. H. N. on the above subject which was pub 
lished in the CIRCULAR of December 23rd of tha- 
year. Reference was made to several decided 
cases in which contracts relating to and having for 
their object the creation of a community of prop- 
erty were upheld and pronounced valid. The 
treatment of the subject in a single letter was 
necessarily brief, and was the result of an examina- 
tion of but a part of the authorities on the sub- 
ject, but its object was attained ; vzz., to aid in the 
discouragement of the prosecution of an unjust 
claim then pressing upon the Community. The 
purpose of the writer now is to enlarge somewhat 
on the same subject by a more extended examina- 
tion of decided cases, and by bringing into clearer 
view the general principles which underlie these 
community contracts. 

To aid in understanding the reasons of the de- 








cisions, a few principles of the law of contracts 
will be first stated. A contract is defined in law 
to be “an agreement of two or more persons, upon 
sufficient consideration, to do or not to do” a par- 
ticular thing. The word “contract,” in its legal 
sense, includes every ‘description of agreement or 
obligation, whether verbal or written, or with or 
without seal, whereby one party becomes bound to 
another to pay a sum of money, or to perform, or 
omit to do, acertain act. And contracts are express 
or implied, the only substantial difference between 
them being as to the mode of proof. An expréss 
contract is proved by evidence of the expréss 
words, verbal or written, used by the parties ; an 
mplied contract is established by proof of cir- 
cumstances, showing either that in justice and 
honesty a contract ought to be implied, or that the 
parties must be held to have intended to contract. 


In order that a contract may be valid or binding 
it is requisite that it be made between parties that 
are capable, of sufficient age and understanding, 
and having the exercise of their free will at the 
time of making it. Idiocy, insanity, drunkenness, 
and fraud, and infancy, and marriage to a limited 
extent, avoid contracts; anda party must not be 
under restraint, as by threats of personal injury or 
by imprisonment. And to make a valid contract a 
party being competent must assent thereto; the 
minds of those who contract must meet upon the 
same thing, in the same sense. Again, a contract 
must be made upon a sufficient consideration. 
The consideration of a contract is the price, mo- 
tive, or inducement, which caused the promise to 
be made. An agreement to pay, or to do a thing, 
on one side, without any compensation on the 
other, is wholly void in law. It is called in the 
books a udum pactum, a naked or bare promise. 
But if there be any consideration, however small, 
and it is not illegal, its adeguacy will not, in gener- 
al, be inquired into; for every one having a legal 
capacity to contract is supposed to be a suitable 
judge of the value he may choose to set upon his 
property, labor, or purchase. If he values them 
incorrectly, it is his own folly, and the law will not 
aid him. The consideration for a promise is suffi- 
cient if it arise from any act of one party from 
which the other derives a benefit or advantage 
however small, if such act be performed at the re- 
quest, express or implied, of the other. For ex- 


ample, if A promise to pay B a hundred dollars, - 


if B will endeavor to do a certain act, and B show 
that he did endeavor, it will be a sufficient consid- 
eration to support the promise of A, and entitle B 
to the money, whether he succeeded or not. So, 
the consideration for a promise is sufficient, though 
the promisor be not benefited in fact, if the promi- 
see be subjected thereby to any inconvenience, 
detriment, or obligation. And where there are 
promises on both sides, the promise on one side is 
a good consideration for the promise on the other. 
A familiar example of this sort is where several 
persons subscribe to raise money or to do some 
other thing to further an object in which all feel 
an interest. Cases of donations, conveyances, de- 
vises and bequests to public or charitable uses, are 
those in which the consideration of a promise for 
a promise is frequently brought to view. As be- 
fore stated, a consideration must not be illegal ; a 
contract must not be contrary to public policy. 
The object of the law being the repression of vice 
and immorality and the promotion of the welfare of 
society, all promises which originate in a breach 
or violation of its principles and enactments are 
void. It will not therefore lend its aid to enforce 
any contract which will lead to the commission of 
crime or immorality, or which is subversive of 
public morality. Courts will not aid in the execu- 
tion of such contracts, nor will they relieve parties 
from loss from having performed them, wholly or 
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in part, nor give a remedy against the other for 
having broken them. 

Having made this brief statement of the general 
principles of the law of contracts, we will now pro- 
ceed to an examination of some of the cases in 
which community contracts have come under judi- 
cial construction. And first, the case of Gasely vs. 
The Separatist Society of Zoar, found in the 13 
Ohio State Rep. p. 144, cited in the letter before 
mentioned. The contract of the Separatists, con- 
tained in articles of agreement signed by the mem- 
bers, is in substance and was stated by the court as 
follows: “That there should thereafter [after the 
signing of the articles] be no individual ownership 
in the property of the association in any of its 
members ; but that the same and all acquisitions 
resulting from the labors and enterprise of any or 
all its members should constitute a common fund, 
devoted exclusively to the use of the society, under 
the management and control of directors chosen by 
the members. The subscribers to the articles 
thereby solemnly renounced for themselves and 
their heirs, all right of separate ownership in the 
joint property, present and prospective, and declared 
that it should be and remain the property of the 
association, agreeing to work for and faithfully 
serve the society, and to receive only a support in 
sickness and in health from the joint property, and 
also stipulating that upon voluntary retirement or 
expulsion for just cause, their respective interests 
in and right to support from the joint estate should 
cease and determine; and also that members 
leaving should receive no compensation for labor 
done or property contributed, unless an allowance 
therefor were made by a majority of the society.” 


In construing and passing upon the validity of 
those articles of agreement, it was said by the court 
in that case, that “one’s support out of the common 
fund, while a member of the society, is a sufficient 
consideration in \aw to support such a contract.” 


It was strongly contended by the counsel for the 
plaintiff, that such a contract transferring property 
from an individual member to the society to create 
acommon fund devoted exclusively to the uses of 
the association, to the exclusion of the outgoing 
members and the heirs of such as die, is invalid in 
law, because : Ist, the society being unincorporated, 
there is no grantee in existence capable in law of 
receiving and holding the property; 2nd, that such 
a contract, if enforced, would create a perpetuity 
forbidden by public policy. But the court disposed 
of these objections as follows: “Admitting the 
truth of these propositions, it avails the claimant 
nothing as to the part of the property acquired be- 
fore the contract is signed. If the grant is inopera- 
tive for either of the above reasons, the property 
necessarily reverts to its former owners, and does 
not devolve upon incoming members in whom it 
was not previously vested, and who acquire no sepa- 
rate interest therein by the contract. And as to 
after acquired property, the incoming members un- 
der such a contract are not entitled to a divisible 
share therein in requital for services rendered, be- 
cause as between them and the remaining members 
those services are paid for by the terms of the con- 
tract.” And again, “Such an incoming and out- 
going member has no more right to a distributive 
share of the property acquired than any outsider 
would have who had been employed and paid his 
stipulated wages.” And the court says that such 


a contract does not create a perpetuity contrary to . 


law, because there is nothing in it which ties up 
property and withholds it from commerce, there 
being nothing in its terms to prevent a voluntary 
dissolution and division in any manner and at any 
time the association should choose. Ear. 





A RULE FOR CRITICISM. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HE feeling is very natural that we have 
no right to criticise an evil that we see 
in others unless we are free from it ourselves ; 
and when a character is up before us for criti- 
cism, there is sometimes a holding back on 
this account. 

But this is wrong. No such feeling should 
hinder a person from being honest. If he sees 
something to criticise in another, the conscious- 
ness of having the same infirmity is no reason 
why he should not speak the truth. 

Then reciprocally, a person should not throw 
off criticism because the individual who gives 
it may be faulty on the same point. If an 
evil is in us, no matter how many others have 
the same fault ; we are bound to be saved from 
it, and we should avail ourselves of all the 
truth that can be said about it. Let every one 
stand by himself; let there be no answering 
again—no saying, “this is as applicable to some 
one else as to me, and therefore I will not re- 
ceive it.” When others are criticised, speak 
freely and earnestly,without any self-reference. 
Look simply at the evil under criticism and 
demolish it. 

What we want is to let the Spirit of truth 
have fair play. The Spirit of truth may want 
us to say things to others in the way of criti- 
cism, when perhaps we are not entirely free 
from the same faults we criticise ; our tongues 
should be faithful to inspiration in speaking 
the truth. If we are troubled with infirmity, 
we should show it no favor in others more than 
in ourselves, but stimulate ourselves to sharp 
criticism of it wherever we find it. We need 
not allow the idea for a moment that it is hy- 
pocrisy to criticise others for faults that we 
have ourselves. The truth of a criticism does 
not necessarily imply that the critic is faultless. 
The truth is not at all dependent on our per- 
sonal position in reference to it. Let every 
one assume that he is on the side of truth, and 
determine to give it all the facilities he can. 

It is plain, if I have a mote in my eye, and 
you have onein yours, that I can see to get 
yours out better than I can my own, and vice 
versa. Each can help the other. To have a 
beam in my eye would be a different thing. If 
I have a great thing in my eye that altogether 
covers my sight, I must first pull that out, be- 
fore I can see to cast the mote out of my broth. 
er’s eye. When persons are in total darkness 
they are not ina condition to criticise. But 
this is not to be assumed at all of those who 
have accepted Christ. The light is shining 
in their hearts, and mutual criticism is taking 
the advantage of each other’s sight to pull 
out motes. Criticism should not be considered 
a personal matter, but a general operation to 
help one another. Simply let the truth have 
free course. We may take real delight in 
adopting truth that criticises our own position 
and character. 


A WAY TO QUENCH DISCORD. 


The following has been printed twice before—and is 
well worth many perusals. We present it now at the 
particular request of the W. C. family.] 


HERE is a beautiful queen whom I am 
most ambitious to serve. Her name is 





Love. Her palace is called Harmony; and 
her kingdom is the kingdom of One Heart. 
She lives to make her subjects happy; and it 
is my ambition to be employed by her in her 
beneficent schemes. I have proffered my de- 
votion, and she has given me some general di- 
rections, or rather principles of action. One 
is this: “ He that covereth a transgression seek- 
eth love; but he that repeateth a matter, separat- 
eth very friends.” She instructs me to watch 
the tongue, and where there is a chit-chat, 
catch away the seeds of discord. I must see 
that little matters of a personal kind are not 
repeated just for the sake of talking. If Eliza 
says something in careless remark not very 
flattering to Mary’s singing, I must quench 
that remark where it is made, and not let it be 
repeated in the next gossiping circle, and then 
in another, and come at length to the ear of 
Mary twenty times emphasized by transmission, 
and chill her heart inevitably toward Eliza. 
The tongue has a lust to repeat a matter. It 
is indeed a disciplined tongue which in the 
ears of confidence covereth a transgression, a 
misstep, an awkward affair; which will not 
“repeat a matter;” such a tongue seeketh 
love. “Where no tale-bearer is, the strife 
ceaseth.” “In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin,” there wanteth not personalities 
and devil’s tinder. I am to watch when there 
is a multitude of words. Many a chill and es- 
trangement in the social circle, may be traced 
to the simple love of talking, which leads to in- 
different, personal remark, and then to its repe- 
tition ; and often what began without malice, 
reaches its object with a poisonous sting. I 
am to make the tongue positively serve love. 
And one way is to teach it sincerity. “Re- 


buke a wise man and he will love thee.” “He 
that rebuketh a man, afterward shall find more 


favor than he that flattereth with his lips.” I 
am to cover my friend’s transgression before 
others, but talk with him sincerely about it. 
If Mary’s manner has its imperfections, I am 
not to call the observation of others to them, 
but I am to make my criticism to her in a way 
that will make her appreciate my intention, and 
cause her toimprove. Then where the tongue 
is taught this sincerity, it can provoke love by 
praise as well as criticism. Backbiting and 
flattery go together; and free criticism and 
honest praise go together. H. 


CORNELL. 





HROUGH the kindness of Prof. W. C. Rus- 

sel, we receive yearly the University Register 
of Cornell. The number for 1874 just at hand, gives 
many indications that the institution, young as it 
is, and far removed from the great centers like 
New Haven and Boston, may yet take its place as 
the leading establishment of the country. Unlike 
most colleges, no church stretches over it her pro- 
tecting wing, and old-fashioned folks feared for 
awhile lest it should become a school of infidelity 
and atheism, but the following paragraph shows 
its bent: 

“The foundation has already been laid for a Univer- 
sity Chapel—the gift of the Honorable Henry W. Sage 
—which will be completed during the present academic 
year, and in which, when completed, there will be daily 
Morning Prayers. Besides this, religious services will 
be held at least once on each Sunday, in connection 
with which, discourses will be delivered by clergymen of 
the various Christian denominations, to be selected, 
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from time to time, in such a way as to give the best 
representation of the religious thought of the age, and 
o exemplify the influence of Christianity upon the 
world.” 

Women’s Rights are practically endorsed as the 
next paragraph shows: 


“By an act of the Trustees, passed in April, 1872 
women are to be admitted to the University on the 
same terms and conditions as men, except that they 
must be eighteen years old. A separate building—the 
Sage College for Women—is in progress, and will be 
completed and in readiness for use by the autumn of 
1874. The object of this movement is to give to the 
young women of our country an opportunity for the 
pursuit of the higher studies of a university course.” 


Among the various courses in Art, Literature, 
and Science, etc., that in agriculture is particularly 
noticeable on account of its practical turn. For 
instance, 

“In practical Agriculture five hours weekly during 
the senior year are devoted to technical instruction, this 
time being divided between lectures, reviews, agricultu- 
ral calculations, farmaccounts, and out-door instruction ; 
besides which, the students will be required to visit the 
farm daily, and to take part in the work when the pro- 
fessor in charge deems it necessary for their instruction. 

“As the summer vacation occurs at a period of the 
year most favorable for instruction on the farm, every 
student will be required to spend, before graduation, at 


least one vacation on the farm, when, if he chooses to 


take part in the regular operations, he will be paid ac- 
cording to his ability to work, so long as his labor is re- 
quired.” 

Their large farm of three hundred acres, gives 
them a good chance to combine theory with prac- 
tice. Among the Examination papers of the third 
year, such questions as these are found : 

“The reason of the value of muck, and the means of 
estimating that value. 

“Given, a certain but insufficient quantity of fodder 
in the barn for winter use, how would you you proceed 
in order to decide what purchases could be most profita- 
bly made in order to make up the deficiency ? 

“ The ripening of cheese.” 

Young men studying to become Mechanical 
Engineers, find there is something to do besides 
attending lectures and recitation; for a work-shop 
fitted with power and machinery for working in 
wood and metals, is connected with the lecture- 
room: . 

“The machine-shop is to be conducted wholly as a 
means of instruction, and each student in the depart- 
ment will be required to devote at least two hours per 
day to work in the shop ; so that he will not only get theo- 
ry and practice combined, but he will also have opporte- 
nities to construct and use tools of the greatest precision. 
Each candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering will be given an opportunity to design 
and construct some machine or piece of apparatus, or 
conduct a series of experiments, approved by the De- 
partment, such as promise to be of public utility. A 
special course will be arranged with such young men as 
have a fair knowledge of the machinist’s or pattern- 
maker’s trade, who desire to fit themselves for foremen 
or leading positions in their business. Practice will be 
given in work of the highest class, comprehensive dem- 
onstrations of the principles of mechanism and experi- 
ence in the best methods of working. together with 
thorough instruction in draughting and mathematics. 
From such students forty-five hours per week, aside 
from recitations, will be required, either in the machine- 
shop or draughting-room.” 

The reading-room is supplied with forty-three 
English and American magazines, nineteen French, 
and thirty-six German. Arrangements have also 
been made for giving special instruction to those 
who intend making journalism their profession. 
These arrangements consist. so far as the Uni- 
versity is concerned, in 

“1, The art of printing. Students will be required 
to do work at type-setting in its various branches, the 
reading and correction of proofs, the making up and 
working off of forms, in the University printing-office, 
under the direction of the Director of the University 





Press, to such an extent that they will be able to take 
charge of an office and do book- and job-work by them- 
selves. 

“2, Instruction in journalism proper. This will con- 
sist of a course of lectures which will embrace the his- 
tory of the origin, growth and development of the peri- 
odical press in Europe and America; notes on the 
peculiar characteristics of the journals of the different 
countries, on the relations of different branches of 
journalistic labor to each other. They will also give 
practical instruction on methods of collecting and ar- 
ranging news, on the proper ‘make up’ of a newspa- 
per, and so forth.”’ K 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
IV. 





HE next evening Mr. H. took up the subject 
introduced by Mr. T. and continued the dia- 
logue form of conveying instruction to his yonng 
auditors : 
Mr. H.—Who talked to you last night ? 
Ans.—Mzr. T. 
Mr. H.—What about ? 


Ans.—About promises and resolutions and vows. 
Mr. H.—What is obedience ? 


Ans.—To do what the folks tell us to. 


Mr. H.—When you smaller children are allowed 
to go out-of-doors to play, the folks often tell you that 
you must keep in that little yard over there, don’t 
they? Do you always stay in the yard when they tel] 
you you must? [O., a little hoy of five years, signi- 
fied that he generally did the right thing about it. ] 


Mr. H—(To O.) Don’t you go out some- 
times when they tell you to stay in? I think 
I saw you go out once, O., when they told you that 
you must not. That is not obedience—when you 
know that the folks want to have you stay in the yard, 
I will tell you why I think children are not obedi- 
ent. It is because they don’t make resolutions to 
be. Soa person is not very likely to be obedient if 
he don’t resolve in his own heart that he will be. 
Don’t you think children sometimes promise to do 
things, and then don’t really resolve in their own 
hearts that they will keep their promise ? What is 
it to be a hypocrite ? 


Ans.—Why, to make folks think we are good 
when we aint really. 


Mr. H.—lIt is to appear to be what you are not. 
Now, if persons really mean to keep their promises, 
they must do something besides say—they must 
resolve in their hearts that they will. If, for in- 
stance, I ask H. to do something that will require 
self-denial on his part, and give directions how I 
want it done, and he promises in a thoughtless kind 
of way that he will do it, I should not be sure that 
he would keep his promise ; but if he stops and 
thinks and resolves, I have some reason to think 
he will. So what is it that strengthens our prom- 
ises ? 

Ans.—Resolutions. 

Mr. H.—Now, isn’t there something that will 
strengthen resolutions ? 

Ans.—Yes, sir—vows. 

Mr. H.—Yes, that isso. As I said before, if I 
should ask H. to do something, and he should prom- 
ise to do it, I should have hopes that he would do 
it, but if, added to that, I see that he resolves tothe 
Lord, I should be very sure he would do it. So, 
you see that obedience don’t amount to much un- 
less your promises get resolutions and vows to sus- 
tain them. Now, can you tell me the difference 
between men and brutes ? 

Ans.—Brutes don’t know any thing, and men do. 

Mr. H.— (smiling) Don’t know any thing? You 
can hardly say that brutes don’t know any thing. 
They are quite cunning sometimes ; cows, for in- 
stance, know considerable. Most of them know 
enough to go into their own stalls, So that is not 





the difference betweén men and brutes, that brutes 
don’t know any thing. 

Fessie.—They have no souls. 

Mr. H.—Let us see if we can’t get at some other 


distinction by which we can understand the differ- 
ence between men and brutes. Do you suppose 


that brutes ever make resolutions ? 

Ans.—No sir, they don’t think. 

Mr. H.—Well, 1 don’t know as you can quite say 
that. It is certain that they remember. What 
makes the cows come up to the barn when they 
have been down in the lot all day? They know 
they can get something good to eat there. But I 
don’t think they ever make promises or resolutions. 
Sometimes when we turn the cows out to pasture, 
they will keep running upon the grass on the lawn, 
and if they see any one coming they will go back 
into the road. That is like the kind of obedience 
that don’t stay in the children’s play-yard only when 
somebody is watching—not a very good kind, is it? 
You must think when you mind only when 
the folks are watching you, that you are like the 
brutes. You all want to get just as much above 
the brutes as you can, don’t you? 

Aus.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. H.—\ think we have got ata pretty good 
distinction. Brutes never promise, never make 
resolutions nor vows ; and the more you learn to 
make them, the greater distinction there will be be- 
tween you and the brutes. 

You have heard something about good men that 
have made resolutions and written them down. Do 
you want me to read you some resolutions of a good 
man? I will tell you something about him first. 
There was a man who lived in Connecticut about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, whose name was 
Jonathan Edwards. When he was quite a small 
boy, he began to think a great deal about God ; 
was very anxious about his soul, and prayed to God. 
After a while he felt the love of God in his heart 
and finally grew up to be a very good man. He 
was a great scholar. After going through college 
he began to preach, being then only nineteen years 
old. He had an ambition to do the best thing and 
make the most of himself. He was so anxious to 
be obedient to God that he made resolutions—yes 
he made seventy resolutions. I will only reada 
few of them. He wrote them all down and used to 
read them over once a week : 

“1st. Resolved, That / will do whatsoever 1 think to 


be most to the glory of God and my own good, profit ° 


and pleasure, in the whole of mv duration ; without any 
consideration of the time, whether now, or never so 
many myriads of ages hence. Resolved to do whatever 
I think to be mv du¢y, and most for the good and advan- 
tage of mankind in general. Resolved so to do, what- 
ever difficulties I meet with, how many soever and how 
great soever. 

“sth. Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way I possibly 
can. 

“6. Resolved, To live with all my might while I do 
live. 

“7, Resolved, Never to do anything which I should 
be afraid to do if it were the last hour of my life. 

“46th. Aesolved, Never to allow the least measure of 
any fretting or t:neasiness at my father or mother. Re- 
solved. to suffer no effects of it, so much as in the least 
alteration of speech, or motion of my eye ; and to be 
especially careful of it with respect to any of our family.” 


Now, if you would like it, I will read one or two 
vows. This President Edwards had a great reviva] 
where he preached. You have some idea of what 
a revival is. It is when persons come to feel that 
it is very important that their souls should be saved, 
Weil, these people. after they were converted felt 
very anxious to please God as Mr. Edwards had 
done, and they got together and made a covenant, 
that is, a vow to God. 

Extracts from the covenant, entered into and 
subscribed by the people of God at Northampton, 
March, 16th, 1742. 


“In all our conversation, concerns and dealings with 
our neighbors, we will have a strict regard to rules o! 
honesty, justice, and uprightness, that we don’t over- 
reach and defraud our neighbors in any matter, and 
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either willfully or through want of care, injure him in 
any of his honest possessions or rights, and in all our 
communication, will have a tender respect not only to 
our own interest, but also to the interest of our neigh- 
bors ; and will carefully endeavor in every thing, to do 
to others as we should expect, or think reasonable, that 
they should do to us, if we were in their case, and they 
in ours. * * And furthermore we promise, 
that we will not allow ourselves in backbiting ; and that 
we will take great heed to ourselves to avoid all vioia- 
tions of those Christian rules, Titus, 3: 2, “ Speak evil 
of no man;” James, 4: 11, “Speak not evil one of 
another, brethren ;” and 2 Cor. 12: 20, “ Let there be 
no strifes, backbitings, whisperings ;” and that we will 


not only not slander our neighbors, but also will not. 


feed a spirit of bitterness, ill-will, or secret grudge 
against our neighbor, insist on his real faults needless- 
ly, and when not called to it, or from such a spirit, 
speak of his failings and blemishes with ridicule or an 
air of contempt.” 


ANNIE’S COMPROMISE. 





BY MRS. L. WYMAN. 


Tall dandelions strew the floor 
And grasses lie between, 

While violets of heavenly blue 
Wither in mosses green. 

It is the day the Lord has blest— 

A Christian home in holy rest— 

And Annie is told the hailowed hours 

Are not for gathering meadow flowers. 


“ What tan I do ?” she lisps, in tears 
At dear Mamma’s reproof, 
“ My dolly teeps the Sabba day 
Under the darret’s roof.” 
A dimpled mouth all strung with pearls, 
Great hazel eyes o’erhung with curls, 
And lashes like the dewy rest 
Of night upon the pansy’s breast. 


Just then she spies “‘ The Game of Birds,” 
In cards of red and gold. 
“Play tards, Mamma.” ‘Oh! no, my child, 
Our God forbids, we’re told.” 
The dreamy eyes are full of thought, 
The restless hands together brought ; 
“If she'll be dood all day on Monday, 
Please Dod, let Annie play tards Sunday.” 





MRS. GRIFFINS’ REPORT OF THE O. C. 


Ill. 





SHE GETS AT THE VERY QUINTESSENCE OF Com- 

MUNISM, AND FINDS IT A POWERFUL DOSE. 

—, Waldo Co., Me., Feb., 15, 1874. 

DEAR DAUGHTER :—Sense I rote my last let- 
ter tu you, I’ve bin stayin with Dekon Horner’s 
wife. over tu Montvil, bout 2 miles from  yure 
Unkle’s house—her that was Paulina Jennings. 
Shes very sick—taint likely she’il stand it long— 
and hers is a verry ’flicted family ; so evry boddy 
is sayin. Merandy, her oldest gurl, is down sick 
with the plurisy, and her next dauter spraned her 
ancle last weak, and her boy 5 yere old has the 
hip diseese, and the baby is cuttin teath, and the 
Dekon spits blud and taint likly he’il live a grate 
while; so the nabors out of kindnes helps um. 
Pears tu me this is an uncomon sickley yere. Ovur 
here at your Unkles you kin here the bels a tolin 
evry day, and its funerals most al the time. I de- 
clare it makes me humsick to here so much bout 
the sorows of them whats losin so many frends ; 
thats why I haint rit you the rest of what I was goin 
tu, but I cum back from the Dekon’s last nite and 
I sot rite down tu go on ritin. 

As I was sayin when Bijah huried me up so, Ive 
got sumthing beyund natur to tel, and I spose you 
think I mite as wel be tellin it. I’m talkin about 


them Comunity folks yu know—thare purty much 
rid of selfishnes and al kind of stingines and I 
gess you’l think thay be when you here what I did. 
Wal, cordin tu thare noshun thave jest as good 
rite tu hev childern as any boddy else, and praps 
a leetle beter rite—and without bein married 
enny more than that kind of maraige what I 
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told you bout. So ef a man is helthy and 
wise—fur thare al welthy enuf,—and a womman is 
likely and al this and that, and it pleasses them 2, 
and the rest of the folks sez yes— first you know 
thay hevachild. That aint al neather; that man 
—that verry same man—du yu b’leive! kin after 
this go an hev childern with enny other likely 
womman belongin tu the Comunty ef thay want him 
tu and so kin the womman, and what’s curusest of 
al thay never quarel a mite—cause its part of thare 
relijun ! 

O marcy Nancy! Ive bin a blushin ever sense I 
begun this, and I be now—I kepe blushin al the 
time tu think enny buddy thats a human cretur kin 
consent tor a minit tu du like thay du. But I haint 
told you near al. Thay showd me 2 hansum chil- 
detn that I found out after quizin considerabul 
had got the same father, but the muthers want 
nothin the same; and the muther of oné of um 
sed she loved em both, and whats pasin strange, 
she made b’leive she loved tother womman now 
better ’an ever—and they both luved the father of 
them childern, but she sed he dident belong tu 
nether of um. Jy goodnes sakes alive! Ef this 
aint duin away with selfishnes with a venjence 
then I don’t no. I’me shure I never cood live a 
minit ef I new my husband did that way. 


I had acurus time findin out al this, and cum 
purty nigh bein sent packin, bag and bundels. 
One old gent with a verry angular vissage, told me 
rite tu my face twant no way fur visters tu go pryin 
intu thare afares and ef that was al I cum fur, the 
quiker I went the better. So 1 kep purty whist fur a’ 
day or 2 yuu better b’live. 


But by hook and by croock, I wurmed out a tre- 
menjous quear doctrin. Fact is, thay bleive in not 
doin what no buddy els duz—and thay du what no 
boddy else would think of doin. It makes me feal 
streked tu think of tellin on it. But I must cum tu 
it, 1 don’t se no scape fur it. Wal! hear it is, 
Thay heve Stense Childern! This is how thay look 
out fur the matein. Thay chooze the best behaved 
and the helthiest and the smartest and the best 
lookin fur this bizines. It don’t matter about 
nothin els, likin and al that sort of stuf; cause thay 
say al of um luv eche other enny way, and always 
expect tu tildoom’s day. What thare after is gettin 
up propper kind of childern. In al my born days I 
never heerd the beet of this. I didn’t sleep a wink 
the nite I found out about it. I gess I turned over 
in bead fifty times before I could settel on enny thing 
tu cumfurt my fealins. It al seamed so unnatral. 
But by and by this pasage of scripter cum. tu my 
mind like a flash of litenin from a clere sky, “ A/ 
thiugs hev becum new and old things hev pased 
away!” andI conclooded thay hed. After this I 
felt a wunderful site beter in my mind. 


Ive lade my plan tu leeve hear fur the old gran- 
ite state cum friday this weak and my next letter 
wil be rit at yure ant Haner Potter’s. 


Yure lovin muther AZUBAH. 


THE NEWS. 


An autopsy of the body of Senator Sumner was made 
at Boston, March 16th. Dr. Brown Sequard says no 
traces of the assault committed by Brooks many years 
ago were discovered in the brain. The left coronary 
artery in a considerable portion of its length was so 
much ossified that its calibre was diminished at least 
one-half. The heart was also diseased. 


The exiled Prince Louis Napoleon attained his 18th 
birthday March 16th, and the event was celebrated at 
Chiselhurst, he being now of age according to the im- 
perial constitution. About 7,000 persons were present 
among whom were Ollivier and Rouher, and the Duke 
De Grammont. The prince made an address in which 
he declared his belief that a plebiscite was now the 
only salvation of France. If the decision was against 
imperialism he would accept it ; if in favor of restoring 








the empire he was ready to accept the responsibility of 
government, 

A dispatch to the Mew York Herald says that Bald 
Mountain, in the western part of North Carolina is in a 
state of volcanic eruption. A thin vapor issues from 
the top of the mountain and an upheaval of fire and 
lava from the deep bowels of the earth is hourly expec- 
ted. There is a low rumbling sound of mighty volume 
constantly audible over the entire surface of the moun- 
tain. Another week will make our knowledge of this 
event more certain. 


The . Y. Tribune says: ‘ Revenue returns in Ohio 
give anew phase tothe Temperance Crusade. It is 
shown that in consequence of the fierce onslaught made 
on the drinking-places by the Crusaders, receipts from 
internal revenue taxes have fallen off in eleven districts, 
at the rate of more than $350,000 per month. The reve- 
nue derived from distilled and malt liquors in those 
districts is estimated at about 80 per cent. of the whole 
amount collected. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
falling off in consumption has been quite large. When 
the whole account is adjusted, however, it will be found 
that the loss is only apparent; the gain by the reforma- 
tion is real.” 


THE HAMPTON COLORED STUDENTS. 

HE Community received a call from this re- 

nowned band of vocalists on Friday last. 
Their agent, General Armstrong, made a prelimina- 
ary visit on the Wednesday previous, and promised 
to send them here. We anticipated the event with 
pleasure, and were not disappointed. They came 
at the time expected after a somewhat tedious 
ride over a rough road from Oneida; but the day 
was unusually fine for the season, and as some one 
said “‘ the sun was shining on purpose to make the 
singers enjoy themselves.” And enjoy themselves 
they did—we never saw guests who did more. 
After the formality of introduction had passed, 
there was a half hour left before dinner to look 
about the house. - In their Virginia home they had 
never heard of such a place as the Oneida Commu- 
nity, and had not the least idea what kind of an 
institution it was. One member of the company in- 
quired of the guide “‘ How long students remained 
here before graduating ?” and when told that this 
was not a school, but a home where a large family 
of two hundred lived and always expected to re- 
main, he opened his eyes with astonishment. The 
idea seemed entirely new. Not one of the com- 
pany had conceived of such a thing before, but 
after having our way-of living explained to them 
more fully, they seemed charmed with it, and one 
of them exclaimed “I never was in such a happy 
home as this before !.”’ 


At dinner they were polite and entertaining. 
Some of the men were voluble talkers, and the 
meal was enlivened by their anecdotes. The 
women were more silent, though their occasional 
remarks showed intelligence and culture. 


After another hour spent in looking about and 

conversing, they offered to go into the Hall and 
sing to us. Mr. Thomas Fenner, the musical 
* director, compiler and arranger of the slave-songs, 
a gentleman of great ability in this line, and 
once a professor in the Conservatory of Music in 
Providence, R. I.,—accompanied them. After ar: 
ranging his company on the stage, Mr. Fenner took 
his seat below in front of them and ina very in- 
conspicuous manner gave directions. They were 
under complete coutrol of his tiny baton, and when 
the entertainment opened with “Steal Away,” the 
voices resembled the tones of an organ. The har- 
mony was entire, The tones rose, swelled and 
died away like the heaving of the ocean tide. The 
eye of the leader controlled every sound. 





The next song, “Den My Little Soul’ s Gwine to 
Shine,” on a livelier key and in a major mode, 





gave us some notion of the Ethiopian enthusiasm, 
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They entered into the words with refreshing ardor, 
and the thirteen as one voice, sang, 
I’m gwine to jine de great ’sociation, 
I’m gwine to jine de great ’sociation, 
I’m gwine to jine de great ’sociation ; 
Den my little soul’s gwine to shine, shine, 
Den my little soul’s gwine to shine along. 


Oh, 

The next piece “ Keep Me from Sinking Down,” 
brought out the rich alto tones of Miss Thomas’ 
voice, who in most of the songs sang soprano. 

“ Camp Meeting,” “‘ Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See Lord” and ‘ Roll Me Chariot,” followed. 
One of the baritone soloists in the camp-meeting 
song produced a most weird effect on the words 
‘““Gwine to mourn and never tire,” and gave us an 
idea of the feelings of the slave in those days of 
bondage when the only place they dared to sing 
at all was in their cabins at the dead of night. 

Following this was a more elaborate song than 
any we had yet heard from them, called, ‘‘ Dust and 
Ashes.” It began, a low, subdued harmony, plaint- 
ive but in exact rhythm, the lines descriptive of 
Christ’s crucifixion, burial, etc.; when it came to 
his resurrection, then the voices burst into full cho- 
rus on the words, 

“*He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead !"” 
and the bassos—the deepest, fullest bassos we ever 
heard—thundered the words in fullest meaning, 
sending a thrill into the heart of every listener. 

They closed the entertainment with a stirring 
song entitled, “Dem Union Brederen,” which 
seemed to bring out the utmost power of every 
voice, and met with enthusiastic applause. There 
was less abandon than we had anticipated, though 
occasionally the native musical fervor of the Ethi- 
opian betrayed itself in admirable vigor. They are 
all natural singers, many of them gifted with fine 
voices. Rarely have we listened to basses of such 
depth and richness as those of Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Waddy ; and seldom do soprano voices blend as 
melodiously as did Miss Thomas’s with Miss Fer- 
ribee’s. The voices are all well-balanced, and 
show the effect of thorough training. The only 
fear we have to express is that their music will 
become modernized. 

In conversation with one of the singers who had 
been a slave, we learned that all but one of the 
company were Southern born, and all but two of 
them had been slaves. He said slaves were al- 
ways singing—that was all they coulddo. Any at- 
tempt to get an education was considered as bad 
as stealing. It was a new and blessed sensation 
when he first felt his freedom to learn to read, the 
fond ambition of his life. Speaking of the slave- 
songs, another gentleman said no one could tell 
the origin of them ; he had heard these songs ever 
since he was an infant and had sung them all his 
life. As the negroes become enlightened they are 
inclined to despise these songs, so associated with 
their former life of bondage, and if pains are not 
taken to write them out, they will soon be lost. 
This is what Mr. Fenner has undertaken to do. 


Another pleasant hour was spent after the enter- 
tainment in showing them the children’s apart- 
ments, etc., and they prepared to leave. While 
waiting in the hall below for the arrival of the 
coach, one ofthe men broke into the solo 

“Oh, who do you call ole King E-man-uel ?” 
When the full chorus answered, 


“*T call my Jesus King E-man-uel. 
Oh de King E-man-uel is a mighty ’manuel, 
I call my Jesus King E-man-uel.”” 


repeating the last lines with great unction. They 
all seemed to sing with the spirit, swaying their 
bodies and keeping time with their feet. This was 
their farewell, and one which will be long remem- 
bered. . 

In this connection the following account culled 
from a history of “Hampton and its Students,” 
may not be out of place : 


“On the Virginia shore of Hampton Roads, at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay, stands a little village ; it 








was first built by the English in the early part of the 
XVII century. Within a few miles of this village the 
first cargo of slaves was landed, and by a strange cuin- 
cidence upon the spot where first they tasted the bitter- 
ness of slavery, they also first attained to the privileges 
of freemen by the order issued by General Butler in 


1861 from Fortress Monroe making them contraband of | 


war.” 


‘“- During the war Hampton became a city of refuge for 
the negroes who flocked within the Northern lines, un- 
til the whole area of ground protected by the Union en- 
campment was crowded with their little hurriedly-built 
cabins. The American Missionary Association sent 
Rev. Mr. Lockwood among these freedman, and he 
with the codperation of the Government officers founded 
a school and with the assistance of missionaries and 
teachers did much to imbue the Freedman with notions 
of order, industry, economy and self-respect. After the 
President’s proclamation in 1862 the demand for schools 
steadily increased, the pupils numbering not less than 
1600. In 1866 the American Missionary Association 
determined upon opening a normal school for colored 
people wherein they could be trained as teachers and 
take up the work of civilizing their expectant brethren. 
The chief official in the Freedman’s Bureau at Hamp- 
ton, was at this time Gen. S. C. Armstrong, whose in- 
terest in the blacks was earnest and practical. He 
resolved to devote himself to the work of founding a 
manual-labor school for colored people, from which 
should go forth not only school-teachers, but farm- 
teachers, home-teachers and teachers of practical 
Christianity. 

“In 1870 the General Assembly of Virginia, incor- 
porated the “ Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute,” with an influential Board of Trustees. Gifts, 
bequests and appropriations of money from _indi- 
viduals and from the State of Virginia, have enabled 
them to purchase land and erect buildings for the car- 
rying out of their projects. 

“The Chorus of Hampton Students started on their 
campaign for the purpose of raising $75.000 to build an 
educational edifice to be called Virginia Hall. The 
first $40.000 have already been given and nearly expen- 
ded, ten thousand of which have been the direct net pro- 
ceeds of the concerts of the ‘‘ Hampton Students ” 
the remaining $30.000 the indirect results of the interest 
they have excited.” 
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The man who eats on time. 





—The following advertisement appears in the 
last Country Gentleman: 
URE BLOOD AND GRADE CALVES.— 
Orders booked for Ayrshire Calves from Herd-Book 
animals and Grade Holstein Calves, sire 3¢ Dutchman 
(H. H. B. No. 46), at $ 20—calves to be taken when 
five day’s old. Address Ws. A HINDs, 
Community Farm, Oneida, N. Y. 








CHOICE BULBS. 





EACH. PER DOZEN. 
GLADIOLUS, . - ° fo 08 = fo 75 
TUBEROSES (double), ‘ > © 10 I 00 


Address, [L. H. B.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Onetda Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of $. H. Noyes for sale at this 





office. Price 25 cts. 
CONTENTS. NO. 12. 
Trust | 97 A Way to Quench Discord 1o1 
Community Journal 97 Cornell 101 
Criticism of Mother Noyes 98 Children’s hour 102 
Facts and Testimony 99 Annie’s Compromise 103 
Oneida Lake 99 The News 103 
Community Contracts too Hampton Colored Students 103 


A Rule for Criticism 101 


and — 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onzrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 


| factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 


cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘“‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, ° 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 
Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity 


J 





Diaild; g and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





































































